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suspect. A large number of town and gild regulations were
framed with the object of preventing the enterprising man from
reaping the full benefits of his enterprise. Thus the number of
apprentices which a master might take was limited, and his
work was subjected to a variety of traditional restrictions as to
form, quality and price.

Medieval thought on economic questions was not confined to
religious and philosophic generalities, though it always presumed
them. It made as well the difficult attempt to translate
them into effective practice by working out a set of rules for
economic conduct in particular cases. The chief problems which
it attempted to solve were those of the just price and of usury.
That there was a 'just price', something objectively fair and
reasonable, independent of the 'higgling of the market', was
assumed by theologians and jurists to be a truism. The only
difficulty was how to arrive at it. Even if, as was often recom-
mended, a fair price was fixed by the town or by the central
government, there remained the problem of the method by
which it was to be determined. When the determination was
left to the buyer and seller the practical difficulties increased,
In each case, what was usually recommended was the recourse
to well-informed, honest 'public opinion9. Aquinas says: 'the
just price of things is not fixed with mathematical precision,
but depends on a kind of estimate, so that a slight addition or
subtraction would not seem to destroy the equality of justice.'
The allied question of wages was not discussed frequently or
at length, partly for the reason that in most European coun-
tries during the Middle Ages the mere wage-earners were in
a minority.

Medieval discussions on usury may seem to occupy a dispro-
portionate space until it is remembered that, to the village or
small town of the Middle Ages, the usurer was the same sort of in-
escapable bogy whichheis to an Indian village to-day. Again, the
definition of usury both then and later was wider than it is now.
It was summed up in the complaint made by his parishioners
against a sixteenth-century minister, who added to other un-
popular habits the practice of lending at a penny i& the shilling,